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JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW CICERO 


Edited by Professors HARKNESS, KIRTLAND, and WILLIAMS 
Six Orations, $1.00 Nine Orations, $1.25 


HE six oration edition of this new Cicero contains the 
four orations against Catiline, and those for Archias 
and the Manilian Law, being the minimum require- 

ments of the College Entrance Examination Board and of 
the New York State Educational Department. The nine 
oration edition covers the maximum requirements, including 
the orations for Marcellus and Ligarius, and the fourteenth 
Philippic. 

In both editions, the introduction gives an outline of the 
life of Cicero, of the history of Roman Oratory, and of the 
public life of the Romans, with an account of the magis- 
trates, senate, popular assemblies, and the courts of justice. 
The text is mainly that of C. W. F. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896. 
The notes are in keeping with modern methods of teaching, 
and have been prepared with a view to meeting the needs of 
both student and teacher. The vocabulary contains the 
primary meanings of words and such special meanings as 
occur in the orations. Attention is paid particularly to 
etymology and to the significant elements of compound and 
derivative words. The illustrations are unusually choice. 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph. D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers 
in the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet 
reached the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and withal, practical and helpful. 


Cloth, $1.25 








Just Published 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK 
OF PHYSICS 


Written with special reference to the needs of pupils in 
High Schools and Academies. A first class work in every 
particular. 





Ebery School-Room should habe 
a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





By ELLA M. POWERS and THOMAS M. BALLIET, Pa. D., Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University 









This important and attractive new series of readers is simple, carefully graded, and well rounded. It is designed, first, to 
make the art of reading easy of acquirement by the pupils, and second, to introduce them as early as may be to the delights of 
real literature. The pupil who completes this series has been made acquainted with literature in many of its highest forms. 








FIRST BOOK 25 cents 


The appearance of this most attractive First Book suggests its 
plan and purpose—to interest the child and to make thought- getting 
from the printed page a distinct pleasure from the start. The read- 
ing vocabulary is designed to render the child self-reliant. The 
sentences rarely extend beyond one line. The new words are placed 
at the beginning of each lesson; they average only four to a page. 


SECOND BOOK 35 cents 


A close continuation of the work in the First Book. The vocabu- 
lary is practical and leads out to other books. There are useful 


phonetic exercises which can be readily enlarged. The stories are 
such as the child specially delights in, and wherever grading per- 
mits, use has been made of selections from the best literature for 
children. 


THIRD BOOK 40 cents 


The heroic in life and literature are here made prominent. There 
are selections, stimulating and inspiring, from classical literature, 
fable, history stories, etc. 


FOURTH BOOK 45 cents 


A wider range of literature is introduced, with a gradual transi- 
tion from the fable and fairy tale to tales of chivalry and stories of 
important events. 


FIFTH BOOK 55 cents 

This book delightfully exemplifies the work of famous men as 
shown in their memorable works. Large place has been given to 
modern authors as representing the new ideals of the present age. 
Biographical sketches accompany the selections. 








For specimen pages and further information regarding this series address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK , 





CHICAGO 
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Spontaneity and “Culture-E.pochs.”’ 


The development of that spontaneity and initia- 
tive which make for art in the broadest sense, is 
something to which we in this country have not yet 
attained. The need of it is more or less recognized 
by the leaders in education. The irony is that 
often the very men who devise a new plan for the 
liberation of the children transfer them in the 
working out of the idea merely into new ruts. The 
‘‘culture-epoch” theory is a case in point. It was 
intended to set aside the treadmill of traditional 
procedure. In its elaboration it becomes a new 
machine, the absurdity of whose working is unmis- 
takable when seen carried out as logically as it is in 
a publication on industries in education issued from 
the University of Chicago Press. 

Whether the children follow the mechanized 
succession of ‘‘epochs” or the ordinary routine, 
the principle is the same; machinery is deadening. 
Besides, the ‘‘culture-epoch” theory misses one 
important point. The occupations of primitive 
man originated under the influence of his natural 
environment; the children of to-day must be 
denaturalized first, before they can fit their minds 
into their ante-diluvian predecessor’s grooves. The 
correspondences between the development of man- 
kind and that of the individual man are no doubt 
very striking at times, and theoretically always 
interesting. They suggest rather what not to do, 
than what to do, to those who would profit by the 
experiences of the past. 

There is not so much need for devices in making 
children do certain things in a certain way, as there 
is for supplying opportunities for creative self- 
expression. A little anxiety for systematic pro- 
priety would do no harm. Children’s minds are 
not yet the logical machines that the minds of the 
builders of pedagogic theories are—thank Heaven! 
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Education of Defectives. 


The New York University School of Pedagogy 
announces a course on “‘The Education of Defec- 
tives” for the coming year. New York City has 
already twenty schools for defective children, 
taught by teachers who have made a study of this 
problem. The policy of keeping defective children 
with normal children is being rapidly given up in 
progressive cities. The establishment of special 
schools creates a demand for specially trained 
teachers, and New York University has established 
the course to meet this demand. It is the first 
university to establish such a course. The course 
assumes that the student has had the usual training 
of a normal school, and will deal mainly with the 
problem of the abnormal child. The following 
lecturers will give the course: Dr. Martin W. Barr, 
of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble-minded, 
Elwyn, Pa.; Supt. Walter E. Fernald, of the Massa- 
chusetts School for Feeble-minded, Waverley, Mass. ; 
Supt. E. R. Johnstone, of the New Jersey State 
School for Feeble-minded; Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
Director of Physical Education in Greater New York; 
Dr. James P. Haney, Director of the Manual Arts 
in Manhattan and the Bronx; Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, of the School of Philanthropy, New York, 
and Dean Thomas M. Balliet, of the School of 


Pedagogy. The lectures will be given at the 
University Building on Washington Square on 
alternate Wednesdays, from 3:45 to 5:45. It will 
be a thirty-hour course, and the first lecture will 
begin October 3. A special circular describing the 
course may be obtained on application to the secre- 
tary, Prof. James E. Lough. This departure is of 
historic significance in American pedagogy, and 
should meet with hearty support. 
BP 

Some publishers of text-books have become 
needlessly exercised by the progress of the simpli- 
fied spelling movement. They are naturally not in 
sympathy with it, from a business standpoint. A 
sudden change in spelling would mean to them, as 
they see the outcome, the loss of many thousands 
of dollars which are invested in electrotype plates 
of book pages. There need be no such loss, how- 
ever. One simple plan for avoiding any difficulties 
and meeting all reasonable demands, would be to 
add at the end of every book a list of the three 
hundred words suggested by the Simplified Spelling 
Board. A publisher who would bring out spellers 
and other books following the new spelling would be 
very foolish. To begin with, the three hundred 
words announced thus far represent by no means the 
whole scope of the reforms that are to be inaugu- 
rated in English orthography. They are sent out 
into the world to test the attitude of the people. 
If they are favorably received, there will be new 
lists. For a time the children in the schools will 
have to learn two spellings, the new spelling receiv- 
ing the preference. About a year from now we 
shall know better. The history of the vertical 
writing movement has shown that change of style 
is no such calamity as the opponents predict on 
theoretical grounds. ‘‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” and not in the chewing of the string. 





It seems rather a tactless sort of proceeding to 
let the newspapers have lists of the teachers who 
try the examinations for State certificates. 





Allegheny County Institutes are famous for their 
enrollment and the enthusiasm they create. Last 
week, the fifty-sixth annual meeting was held, with 
a showing of 1,200 teachers at the opening session. 
The popularity and growing efficiency of these 
institutes is due to the zeal of County Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton. By the way, the Lippincott’s have 
recently published an unusually helpful manual on 
‘The Recitation,” of which Dr. Hamilton is author. 





The spelling reform excitement appears to be 
conjuring up a revival of old-fashioned debating. 
Several teachers’ institutes have already wasted 
their substance in riotous pro-ing and con-ing. 





The disquieting news comes from Metuchen, N. J.; 
that Geo. H. Linsley is dangerously low from a 
stroke of apoplexy. He has thousands of friends 
who will anxiously watch the outcome. It was 
only last ‘September that he retired from the prin- 
cipalship of old Number One in Jersey City, after 
a service covering more than fifty-seven years. 
His health seemed vigorous quite recently. It is 
estimated that about thirty thousand children were 
taught by him in his long career. 
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At the Beginning of the Year. 


Editorial in September Teachers Magazine. 


School begins again. 

Open the doors wide to let hope enter in; hope 
that the year may reveal new opportunities for 
enriching the lives of others; hope that there may 
be no regrets; hope that enthusiasm will hold out 
to the end, never weakening, never doubting; 
hope that we may never cease to grow. 

Open the windows wide that the sunshine of 
good cheer may enter in; cheer that sustains youth; 
cheer that keeps the heart young, and the eyes 
bright; cheer that makes the ‘‘grown-up” a comrade 
of the children. “ 

Open the hearts wide, that a kindly spirit may 
enter in: Kindly affection toward every child; 
affection that seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, hopeth all things. It is 
this spirit which gives to teaching its true worth, 
which leads the young to the fountains of life. 
The kindly eye can see the gold that grime and 
dirt hide from other eyes. The kindly eye sees, 
not a class, but many individual children, each with 
a nature, with ambitions, with feelings of his own. 
The kindly eye sees in teaching what the eye of 
Horace Mann saw in it: ‘‘Codperation with God 
in the education of mankind.” 

With hope and cheer and kindliness, the new 
school year must yield rich fruitage. For the 
teacher himself the gain will be even greater, if 
possible, than for his pupils. All the wealth of the 
nations cannot buy a cheerful heart, a heart that 
draws its strength from hope, and grows by kindly 
thoughts and kindly deeds. This cheerfulness is 
not to be found in the market-places of the grown-up 
world. It is something that is born with us all, 
but fades away when we lose our youth. In no 
occupation are the fountains of this youth so 
abundantly fed as in teaching, if we but knew. 
The more’s the pity, if the teacher fail to grasp 
these opportunities. 

What are the danger signals? Loss of the sense 
of humor, irritability, self-sufficiency. 

Sense of humor is the fruit of highest wisdom. 
It is a twin sister of kindliness, that smiles because 
it sees all the world smile, and the passing cloud is 
no more than the ugly mask thru which the knowing 
child sees the merry eye of his loving father. The 
cross words spoken by a pompous grown-up, and 
other self-appointed judges of creation, can no more 
subdue it than can poor digestion—your own or 
that of your superintendent—or the cock that 
crows at early dawn. Good humor is free of the 
pettishness which sees an affront in every remark 
and every letter, in every unfortunately-framed 
request. It is well to make for the thoughts, and 
actions of others even more allowances than we 
would have these make for ourselves. Good humor 
is the best allowance there is. 

Irritability is death to happiness. It is the 
meddlesome gossip that is constantly whispering 
to us of evil plans and evil persons arrayed against 
us. Fun-loving youngsters may cheer the lives of 
the cheerful, but to the irritable they are annoyances 
which the old Adam has brought into the world. 
The sun was created for the express purpose of 
freckling the face, and the rain for spoiling patent 
leather shoes, and the wind for ruffling the hair about 
the head. 

Could anything be worse than irritability? Yes. 
And its name is self-sufficiency. There is hope 
that irritation may exhaust itself, but self-suffi- 
ciency never. Irritation interferes too much with 
the business of the world to be permitted to go 
undisciplined. Self-sufficiency is left to itself. 

There is no hope for the teacher who is self- 
sufficient. How can he awaken a thirst for knowl- 
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edge in others when he himself no longer thirsts? 
Cessation of growth is death. 
If I had the making of the laws I should decree 
that a teacher who stops growing forfeits his position 


thereby. There never can be a time in teaching 


when one can say to one’s soul, “Soul, thou hast now 
much experience laid up for many years. Take 
thine ease and read no more of the ways of other 
teachers, nor listen to the voice of him who has 
thought much of what is good for the children of 
men.” 

School has begun. Have you opened the doors 
to let in hope? Have you opened the windows to 
let in the sunshine of cheer? Have you opened 
your heart to let kindliness take up its dwelling 
therein? Will you keep on growing? Can you 
smile? Will you smile?—for a whole year? 

Then good luck to you on the way. 


BPD 


Commercial Education. 


Frank V. Thomson, who is to be the principal of 
Boston’s new Commercial High School, has been 
spending several months in Europe in making a 
thoro examination of the commercial schools in 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The Boston Transcript prints a very interesting 
statement by him which gives the results of his in- 
vestigations in Europe. 

Mr. Thompson says that the commercial schools 
in Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium; 
and France have all passed the experimental stage 
and are component parts of the educational scheme 
of those countries and are considered especially 
valuable. In Italy the Government usually en- 
courages the extension of such instruction by grant- 
ing large subsidies. The same is true of Switzerland; 
but to a greater extent. In that country there is 
searcely a city of even moderate size which has not 
a flourishing school of commerce. The town of 
Neuchatel, which has less than 18,000 inhabitants; 
has a commercial school of 700 boys and young men. 
The fine building, with its splendid equipment of 
laboratories, is superior to any school structure in 
Boston, and Mr. Thompson says he was surprised 
to find about two dozen American boys in that 
school receiving their education for business careers 
in the United States. Austria has a very complete 
system, Vienna alone having fifteen lower commer- 
cial schools and four higher schools of commerce. 
There were 1,200 young men in one of these schools. 


Germany Takes the Lead. 


Germany takes the lead in the matter of com- 
mercial education. There are four kinds of com- 
mercial schools in that country, all under control 
of the State. One kind gives an elementary train- 
ing for business to boys up to the age of 16 or 17. 
Then there is a higher kind of commercial training, 
and then, again, commercial universities of the same 
grade as the usual German universities. The fourth 
kind of commercial education is the apprentice 
institution. Boys are not turned adrift education- 
ally at the age of 14, as is the case in this country. 
The German Government demands that all the 
apprentices of whatever occupation shall attend 
class instruction for ten to twelve hours a week for 
three years. This is not done by haphazard evening 
instruction, but in regular schools during the day- 
time. 

Schools in France and England. 

France also has a fine system of commercial 
schools. In the corridor of the High School of 
Commerce in Paris can be seen the purpose of the 
school stated in these words: “The High School of 
Commerce is intended to complete by means of 
higher studies the instruction given in special 
educational establishments, and to impart to young 
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men leaving grammar schools and other institutions 
the technical knowledge necessary in managing 
business, whether trade, manufacturing, or banking. 
The High School of Commerce also trains candidates 
for the consular service, capable of worthily repre- 
senting France in international relations.” 

England has no schools of commerce in the strict 
sense. The realization of the need, however, is 
growing. The invasion of German young men, 
well trained and capable, into the business houses 
of England is forcing a recognition of the desirability 
of a proper business education. Germany has put 
her millions into technical schools, and has no 
reir Mr. Thompson says, of the unemployed. 

nstead, there is a scarcity of labor. He says that 
the United States is not making ‘our weight count 
commercially as we should.” 

The new High School of Commerce in Boston is 
a necessary outgrowth of the demands of the times. 
Whatever is good and worthy in the foreign systems 
is to be incorporated in this school. 


“eee 
Dr. Johnson on Change in Spelling. 


The New York Times calls attention again to the 
words of caution which Dr. Samuel Johnson prefixed 
to his famous “‘ Dictionary of the English Language,” 
in 1755. These sum up, no doubt, the strongest 
arguments which the opponents of spelling reform 
can muster in defense of their attitude. An admis- 
sion of weakness is supplied in the paragraph be- 
ginning ‘‘Even in the words of which the derivation 
is apparent; I have often been obliged to sacrifice 
uniformity to custom.”” Now the news comes from 
Oxford that Dr. Murray, whose scholarly dictionary 
is universally regarded the highest authority on 
English, has declared himself emphatically in favor 
of the reforms advocated by Brander Matthews and 
his associates on the Simplified Spelling Board. 
Would it be presumptive to suggest that if Dr. 
Johnson were alive to-day he would stand on the 
same platform with Dr. Murray? 

Here is the part of Dr. Johnson’s preface, to which 
the Times refers: 

“As language was at its beginning purely oral, 
all words of necessary or common use were spoken 
before they were written; and, while they were 
unfixed by any visible signs, must have been spoken 
with great diversity, as we now observe those who 
cannot read to catch sounds imperfectly and utter 
them negligently. When this wild and barbarous 
jargon was first reduced to an alphabet, every pen- 
man endeavored to express, as he could, the sounds 
which he was accustomed to pronounce or to receive, 
and vitiated in writing such words as were already 
vitiated in speech. The powers of the letters, when 
they were applied to a new language, must have 
been vague and unsettled, and therefore different 
hands would exhibit the same sound by different 
combinations. 

‘‘From this uncertain pronunciation arise in great 
part the various dialects of the same country, which 
will always be observed to grow fewer and less 
different as books are multiplied; and from this 
arbitrary representation of sounds by letters proceeds 
that diversity of spelling observable in the Saxon 
remains, and I suppose in the first books of every 
nation, which perplexes or destroys analogy and 
produces anomalous formations that, being once 
incorporated, can never be afterward dismissed and 
reformed. 

‘This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, 
which are so capriciously pronounced and so differ- 
ently modified by accident or affectation, not only 
in every province, but in every mouth, that to them, 
as is well known to etymologists, little regard is to be 
shown in the deduction of one language from 
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another. Such defects are not errors in orthography, 
but spots of barbarity impressed so deep in the 
English language that criticism can never wash 
them away; these, therefore, must be permitted to 
remain untouched, but many words have likewise 
been altered by accident or depraved by ignorance, 
as the pronunciation, and some still continue to be 
variously written, as authors differ in their care 
or skill; of these it was proper to inquire the true 
orthography, which I have always considered as 
depending on their derivations. 

“Of many words it is difficult to say whether 
they were immediately received from the Latin or 
the French, since at the time when we had domin- 
ions in France we had Latin service in our churches. 
It is, however, my opinion that the French generally 
supplied us, for we have few Latin words among the 
terms of domestic use which are not French, but 
many French which are very remote from Latin. 

“Even in words of which the derivation is appar- 
ent, I have often been obliged to sacrifice uniformity 
to custom; thus I write, in compliance with a 
numberless majority, ‘convey’ and ‘inveigh,’ ‘de- 
ceit’ and ‘receipt,’ ‘fancy and ‘phantom’; some- 
times the derivative varies from the primitive, as 
‘explain’ and ‘explanation,’ ‘repeat’ and ‘repetition.’ 

“In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without control, and vanity sought 
praise by petty reformation, I have endeavored to 
proceed with a scholar’s reverence for antiquity and 
a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. 
I have attempted few alterations, and among those 
few perhaps the greater part is from the modern to 
the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to those whose thoughts have been 
perhaps too anxiously employed on verbal singu- 
larities, not to disturb, on narrow views, or for 
minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. 
It has been asserted that for the law to be known 
is of more importance than for it to be right. 
‘Change,’ says Hooker, ‘is not made without 
inconvenience, even from worse to better.’ There 
is in constancy and stability a general and lasting 
advantage, which will always overbalance the slow 
improvements of gradual correction. Much less 
ought our written language to comply with the cor- 
ruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which every 
variation of time or place makes different from 
itself, and imitate those changes which will again 
be changed while imitation is employed in observing 
them. This recommendation of steadiness and 
uniformity does not proceed from an opinion that 
particular combinations of letters have much 
influence on human happiness, or that truth may 
not be successfully taught by modes of spelling 
fanciful and erroneous.” 


BPN 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down system. It 
begins its work right, that is, on the blood. 
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In the plain-spoken paper on the “Problem of 
Spelling Reform,’ which Prof. Skeat read before 
the British Academy last May, and which has been 
published by the Oxford University Press, that 
ardent and accomplished student of English con- 
temptuously brushed away all the ignorant ob- 
jections to the progressive simplification of our 
spelling and urged a number of further omissions 
of needless letters. Prof. Skeat, it may be well to 
note, has accepted membership in the Simplified 
Spelling Board, and so has Mr. Henry Bradley, the 
co-editor (with Dr. Murray) of the monumental 
Oxford Dictionary. But Prof. Skeat’s proposed 
reforms are far more radical than the practice of the 
editors of the Oxford Dictionary, and even than the 
recommendations of the Simplified Spelling Board. 
In fact, these recommendations seem very conser- 
vative, indeed, when set alongside those suggested 
by the editor of the “‘Etymological Dictionary.” 

The distinguished British scholar makes it clear 
that he desires immediate orthographic improve- 
ment for certain purely scientific reasons, for the 
sake of the English language itself, and in order to 
make our noble tongue a fitter instrument for the 
work that lies before it. But he also gives two 
practical reasons why English orthography ought 
to be bettered as soon as possible. The first of these 
reasons is that a simplification of our spelling would 
save both time and money: “‘Every one would gain 
by it; the writer would have fewer letters to write, 
the printer would have fewer letters to print, and 
the reader would have fewer to spell and to read.” 
And then Prof. Skeat supports this practical argu- 
ment with another which is strictly scientific: 
‘‘Many ambiguities would disappear, and the written 
record would exhibit a closer approximation to the 
sounds which it professes to represent.’’ 

Then he brings forward a second practical reason 
for adopting these improvements, “‘that the task of 
learning to read would be considerably simplified, 
and the time taken to achieve that task would be 
considerably shortened to the equal delight and profit 
both of teacher and pupil. In this case there can 
be no doubt at all that the sums thus saved to the 
nation would be very considerable.” Even more 
important than the saving of money, would be the 
saving effected in the plastic period of childhood, 
when every minute is needed to supply the young 
with the training that will best equip them for life. 
That more or less of this precious time must be 
wasted in mastering the misleading intricacies of 
English spelling is obvious to all of us. But just 
how great this waste is no one can say with certainty. 
Dr. Harris, relying on certain experiments in the 
St. Louis schools, concluded that it amounted to a 
year or so. Prof. Calvin Thomas, in his presidential 
address to the Modern Language Association, made 
a rough-and-ready calculation and arrived at the 
conclusion that more than a year and a half of a 
child’s time was spent unprofitably in learning how 
to spell. 

Unfortunate as is this loss of time, our pitiful 
orthography has another and even more serious 
disadvantage, known to all teachers. It contra- 
dicts the spirit of modern education, which is based 
on training the pupil to see things for himself and 
to make his own deductions from what he has seen. 
The aim is to lead the child to observe, and then 
to generalize the result of his observations into a 
rule. But our present spelling runs counter to this 
effort. Observation will not help the child; and 
he must incessantly disregard analogies, because 
there are often many different symbols for a single 
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sound and many different sounds for a single symbol. 
Prof. Lounsbury has pointed out that one sound— 
that of ‘“‘e” in let, is represented in at least seven 
different ways—‘‘e”’ in let, “‘ea” in head, “ei” in 
heifer, ‘‘eo’’ in leopard, ‘‘ay” in says, “‘ai” in said, 
and by ‘‘a” in many. The sound of ‘‘o” in so is 
even more absurdly misrepresented—so, sew, owe, 
O, oh, bow, roe, boat, beaux, bureau, hautboy, 
yeoman, though. Here is confusion worse con- 
founded. Here is chaos come again. What are 
the children to do? How can the teachers help them? 
All analogies fail, and no rule is possible. The sole 
resource is to cram the memory, and to reject the 
result of observation and of reason. This not only 
wastes the time of the child, but it also upsets and 
contradicts the training he has been receiving. 

This is reason enough why all good citizens should 
wish to see the spelling of English simplified, and 
to aid in the introduction of simplified spelling into 
our schools. Yet there is another reason potent 
with all who want to have our orthography more 
exact scientifically and more efficient practically. 
If any real advance is to be made in the next few 
years, it must begin with the young. The more 
mature will rarely take the trouble to adopt the 
simpler spelling; they have wasted time in acquiring 
a mastery of our present orthography, and they are 
unwilling to spend any more in acquainting them- 
selves with the latest improvements. Even if they 
are in sympathy with these improvements, even if 
they have conquered their natural prejudice in 
favor of the spelling to which they have long been 
accustomed, still they feel themselves too old to 
learn new tricks. They are willing to let well 
enough alone. 

This is the obstacle which confronts all who seek 
to better our orthography; and it is not easy to 
overcome. It forces all the advocates of improve- 
ment to be cautious, to go very slowly, to urge 
nothing violent or sudden, to be as tolerant and as 
persuasive as possible, and to be satisfied with 
faith unaccompanied by good works. But the 
children have no prejudices in favor of spellings 
that ought to be discarded. They prefer the 
simplest possible form. They welcome the orthog- 
raphy that conforms to analogy. They can be 
soon won to the good cause; and when they are 
grown up their children can be led to accept still 
further simplifications. And thus the good work 
will go on slowly, generation after generation; 
until the users of the. English language at last 
recover the phonetic sense, which has been lost in 
consequence of our orthographic muddle, but which 
is possessed by the users of every other language. 

And this brings us to the question which stands 
at the head of this paper. How can we get sim- 
plified spelling into the schools? And the answer 
is easy, even if the process is likely to be long. To 
get simplified spelling into the schools we need 
only educate public opinion to believe that this is 
what ought to be done. When once the public has 
made up its mind that the spelling of English 
ought to be simplified and that the best way to 
begin is with the school children, then the teachers 
and the superintendents and the school boards will 
be only too glad to do what will be expected of them. 
It is not for us to tell them how to do it; the suc- 
cessive steps to be taken may be left safely to the 
skill of the teaching body. 

What is needful is to focus attention on this 
important subject, and to arouse a lively interest 
in it. People must be made to see that there is 
nothing sacred about our accepted orthography; 
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and that the spelling of our language has never 
been fixed finally, but has always been slowly sim- 
plifying itself by the casting out of useless letters. 
They must be educated in the history of spelling, 
and the many changes that have taken place from 
Chaucer to Shakespeare, from Dryden to Johnson, 
and even in the nineteenth century, must be made 
familiar. They must be encouraged to understand 
that a steady movement toward simplification has 
always been evident, and they must be made to 
recognize that the time has now come when this 
slow progress toward the remote goal can be accel- 
erated. 

When the people at large are once convinced that 
our present spelling does harm to the children; 
that it wastes the time and money of men and 
women, and that it tends to prevent the adoption 
of English as the world language of the future— 
when that happy hour shall arrive, improvement 
will follow at once, spontaneously and unhesitat- 
ingly. As Lowell once said: ‘The pressure of 
public opinion is like the pressure of the atmosphere; 
you can’t see it—but it’s sixteen pounds to the 
square inch none the less.” 

As soon as the general public believes that our 
spelling is so bad that something ought to be done, 
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something will be done. There are abundant signs 
now that the general public is beginning to take 
an interest in the subject. The very natural 
prejudice against any modification of the form of 
familiar words seems to be wearing away. People 
are coming slowly to see that there are really no 
valid arguments against the continuation and 
acceleration of a process which has been going on 
in English for centuries, as it has been going on in 
every other language also. With the spread of 
knowledge there cannot fail to be a weakening of 
prejudice. rd 
And in the meantime, while public opinion is 
slowly crystallizing in favor of simplification, the 
more enlightened among the teachers and. the 
superintendents are already taking steps in advance. 
In New York, for example, the Board of Education 
asked the expert Board of Superintendents to report 
upon the three hundred words contained in the 
first list put forth by the Simplified Spelling Board. 
The Board of Superintendents considered the sub- 
ject very carefully, and finally it recommended the 
adoption of the whole three hundred. And the 
example set by New York is likely to be followed 
— in not a few of the other cities of th 
nion. . 





Education 


for Power. 


By ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., President of Lafayette College. 


_ The Interior, of Chicago, published under date of August 2, a very interesting educational number. The following 
vigorous article by Dr. Warfield is selected from it, because it handles some common misconceptions in a particularly 


incisive fashion.—Tue Epriror. 


There is scarcely a possible view of education 
which has not in recent years had its advocate and 
its opportunity in America. And, as a consequence, 
there is scarcely a school, college, or university in 
the country which now consistently represents any 
definite educational idea. 

A reckless electicism has taken the place of the 
old-fashioned classicism. This works comparatively 
little injury to the university. It may well be urged 
that in the university there should be room for 
many objects and many methods. Then, too, age 
and previous training fit the students to select the 
courses which they need, and to counteract unwhole- 
some tendencies in teachers who, in spite of limita- 
tions, have much to offer them. But in the college 
the average student is confused and misled by the 
war of conflicting tendencies, and in the secondary 
school the great majority of the pupils never come 
to any clear notion of the end and object of education. 

The battle cry of the great host of educational 
experimenters, by whom so much ruin has been 
wrought, was “enrichment of the curriculum.” 
The weapon generally chosen for each individual 
assault was the specific value of this or that study 
to this or that class of students. It is not difficult 
to make out a case for almost any branch of knowl- 
edge. It is easy to show that it has value in itself 
as useful knowledge, and scarcely more difficult to 
establish that, under proper conditions of instruction, 
it may contribute to mental discipline. 

But the weakness of the position of these special 
pleaders has always been that they never have 
fairly faced the true question: What studies are of 
the highest educational value, and how can they be 
combined so as to produce the best educational 
result? In practice they have been forced into a 
still weaker position. For, in claiming an equal 
value for their favorite study with others already 
included in the curriculum, they have been led to 
admit the educational equality of many branches 
of knowledge, without regard to the character 


of the demand which they make on the mind, and 
so have taken a position that logically leads to 
unlimited elective courses. 

It is no doubt true that there are marked differ- 
ences in tastes and talents among students, and 
that too rigid a course of study does harm to a 
number of the students in any school. But it is 
also true that the general intellectual atmosphere 
of every town and state is substantially the same; 
that there are certain capacities which are necessary 
to success in that atmosphere, and certain knowl- 
edge which is necessary for leadership. The study 
of any community brings out the fact that the men 
of mark are not the men of the largest knowledge 
or the highest special training, but those who are 
able to adapt the knowledge which they have ac- 
quired, to the daily needs of life. We hear it said 
that such men are men of original minds and of 
progressive ideas. And yet a careful study of their 
methods rarely justifies this. They generally are 
simply men who think,—men who have been trained 
to think, and who put that acquired capacity into 
constant practice. 

A conspicuous group among such men—the 
leaders in the pulpit and at the bar—possess another 
conspicuous capacity. They have been trained not 
only to think, but to think on the loftiest themes. 
Such thinking has driven them not only to think 
deeply, but to read widely, that they may have 
food for thought. And to these two capacities 
they often add a third, that of expression—not the 
mere ability of telling what they have seen and 
heard and read, but of presenting the knowledge 
which they have acquired in the fresh forms which 
it assumes after passing thru a thinking mind. 
Such men’s minds are not mere granaries; they are 
mills which not only grind the grain, but separate 
the flour from the bran. 

But we rightly recognize that if the lawyer and 
the preacher have been most conspicuous in such 
intellectual leadership, they are not so any longer. 
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In every field of effort men are found and are 
needed, who can think and give expression to their 
intellectual outgoings. Most of the “realized pro- 
duct” are self-made men. 

How then shall the community safeguard its 
future by training others to take their places? 
What is needed is an education which will lead to 
power, not to mere knowledge; which will lead to 

ower, not to mere repetition of what already has 
n done by men of power. 

The capital error of much of modern education 
has been the demand that those who are to be doers 
should at once be taught to do. The consequence 
has been that things once too much neglected have 
been greatly overdone, and the drawing table and 
the molding board, the herbarium, and the labo- 
ratory, and a dozen other so-called practical things, 
have shouldered aside the things which demand 
rapid, consecutive, accurate thought—let us say, 
for example, Latin parsing and mental arithmetic. 

The great cry in another quarter has been that 
the habit of observation has been neglected. Yet 
coincident with this cry, the ‘word picture” method 
of reading came into vogue and the time given to 
spelling was decried. DeQuincy has pointed out 
that the man who is a close observer rarely becomes 
a deep thinker, while the deep thinker readily be- 
comes a close observer. 

But of the many fallacies from which we have 
recently suffered, the worst is that which has taught 
that education should be accomplished by the 
selection of easy, and in themselves interesting, 
means. The true statement of the idea is that in 
presenting difficult subjects the most attractive 
method compatible with thoroness should be used. 
In view of all the ruin resulting from the exploitation 
of ‘“‘education made easy,” the mind of the honest 
teacher shrinks from any compromise. The athlete 
must practise with the dumb-bell. The scholar 
must learn to find delight in drudgery. The young 
thinker must do mental tasks just because they are 
hard—in order that they may not be hard to-morrow 
and the third day. There are dead-lifts in life, and 
our youth must be trained to lift them. Only rare 
Samsons may in riotous strength run off with the 
gates of Gaza on their broad backs, but there is 
ever need of strong-thewed thousands to sap and 
nine in the long siege of the city “Success.” 

What we need to-day is to grip the fact that the 
world wants men who can think and learn and ex- 
press themselves, and that our schools and colleges 
must supply such men—and women also. It seems 
that as yet there has been little success in replacing 
the older discipline of the classics and mathematics, 
topped off with philosophy and the physical sciences. 

But the old curriculum is gone—gone, it is to be 
feared, past recovering. Those who are teaching in 
the schools to-day—a large part of those who are 
teaching in the colleges—never knew it, and look 
on it thru prejudiced eyes as a worthless survival 
of the Dark Ages. But the fame of the scholars 
and the men of letters it formed and informed, 
remains a noble testimony to its discipline for 
power. Without some well-digested system—ad- 
mitting of room for real difference in talents and 
temperament, if need be—our national education 
is in danger of becoming a weak, invertebrate thing. 

Only one thing seems certain—the hard common- 
sense of our people has stood stanchly for a well 
maintained mathematical training; and this im- 
portant factor in sound thinking seems secure. 

President Eliot chafes under ‘‘a return to Latin,” 
and attributes it to the fact that the Latin is taught 
by the best teachers. A right royal admission; 
for if the teaching of Latin makes the best teachers, 
what learner would not be learning Latin! Greek, 
we are told, is dead. Not for the first time, surely. 
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A college professor told me the other day, also, that 
a boy had better read his Homer and his Sophocles 
in translations. I forbore to ask him whose; and 
only said, ““Not my boy.” Philosophy, too, has 
fallen on barren times; young men no longer attempt 
Butler’s Analogy (the latest edition, however, was 
by one who seemed to have the gift of perpetual 
youth—William E. Gladstone), and the study of 
the action of the brain when stimulated by the 
electric current, has replaced the study of the mind 
when engaged in thought. 

But we must not fear for the future, but prepare 
for it. One thing must be held fairly before our 
eyes. Education must be for power, not for pleasure 
or for profit. In this stands the welfare of the 
republic—education for power. 


BPA 


Demand For Trained Minds. 
By F. W. CoBURN. 


The cry of the great industrial corporations for 
men, always more men, highly trained and efficient 
men, becomes more acute each year. An official of 
a public service corporation who applied early last 
month at one of the leading New England technical 
schools found that every member of the graduating 
class was already engaged. Not every lad, of course, 
was scheduled for a $10,000 position, but each and 
every one had already been secured to be tried out 
at a small salary, with the assurance that if, in the 
language of the day, he ‘‘made good,” he would 
speedily become one of the class of highly-paid em- 
ployes. 

The growth of the electrical industries in particu- 
lar, has been so remarkable that the managers of 
transportation, lighting, and telephone companies 
are competing for the services of the best men, each 
playing up the attractions of his branch of electrical 
engineering. 

A good example of a new kind of industrial 
propaganda appears in a pamphlet on the subject 
of ‘Telephone Engineering as a Profession,’’ which 
the Western Electric Company, manufacturers of 
apparatus for the Bell system, has just published. 
The business of this branch of the telephone industry, 
as of every other branch, has been growing lately 
at so unprecedented a rate that the technical schools 
of the country are not turning out graduates fast 
enough to meet the demand. The result is the 
Western Electric Company now issues, evidently 
for the benefit of young fellows who have yet to 
choose their professions, an elaborate and very 
definite statement of the advantages in the field 
of telephone engineering. 

Thruout the booklet an attempt is made to show 
that this branch of electrical engineering is, on the 
technical and professional side, just as important 
and interesting as any other, and, indeed, in some 
respects more so. A street railway engineer once 
told a young man who was about to take up tele- 
phone work: “‘ Well, if you want to go in for that 
sort of thing, all well and good. But if I were you, 
I would stick to straight engineering.” 

The pamphlet of the Western Electric Company 
seeks to correct the impression that the telephone 
field, while affording ample scope for the electrician 
and mechanic, offers no real chance for the trained 
engineer. It demonstrates that while the telephone 
specialist does not have to handle immense loads or 
send power at a high voltage over long distances of 
line, yet he has just as many intricate and fascinating 
problems to encounter. The power plant, for ex- 
ample, of a large telephone central station, is in 
every respect as complete in all its details as any 
power or lighting plant. As the book states, ‘‘ Direct 
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current dynamos, generally in the form of motor 
generators in large cities, supply current to a 
complete storage battery, which, in turn, drives 
numerous alternators. In a large telephone switch- 
board as many as 15,000 incandescent lamps will 
be used for signaling purposes. Surely this is as 
many as are supplied by some lighting plants, so 
it is evident that the telephone engineer must also 
be a good power man.” 

Again, altho the currents of electricity used in 
telephone work is small, their very minuteness 
offers difficulties which test to the utmost the young 
engineer’s capacity. Justa little too much or just 
a little too little, will work mischief in the service 
which modern man has come to regard as so im- 
portant. As the technical expression is, ‘“‘the 
alternating current wave, which is exceedingly 
complex in shape and character, must be trans- 
mitted without any variation of shape or frequency.” 
Particularly in long distance work the engineers 
have tasks in the way of bolstering up currents so 
that speech may be properly transmitted from New 
York to Chicago, from Boston to Omaha, or Buffalo 
to:New Orleans. Hardly any task is more diffi- 
cult than that of keeping one of these very long 
lines in working order. A rain storm falling on a part 
of a 1,500-mile long line, may seriously affect the 
insulation, and therefore the transmission of mes- 
sages. A leaf drooping upon the wires may cause 
trouble. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every shadow thrown across the line has an appre- 
ciable effect. 

Then the modern telephone engineer, in addition 
to his purely electrical problems, has to make 
economic investigations of great importance. In 
the engineering department of every company of 
the Bell system are men who give their whole time 
to development studies. The possibilities of a 
given territory in the way of telephone use are 
examined and charted. The growth of towns in 
the district, the increase of business, savings banks’ 
deposits, all the other indications which tell about 
how much money people will be able to spend five 
years, ten years, twenty years hence for telephone 
service—these things enter into the calculations 
and statistical charts of the engineers. They afford 
an immensely fascinating study, and are very 
essential to the financial directors of the telephone 
system, who must be prepared accurately to fore- 
cast the amounts of capital required year by year 
in the expansion of the great industry. 

Again, the engineer of an inventive turn of mind 
has prospects. Telephone equipment still lacks 
many features which will be perfected later. The 
task of the every-day engineer consists in much 
more than simply replacing worn-out parts. In 
the large size switchboards of to-day there are 
something like 1,300,000 soldered connections. Many 
of these parts are still susceptible of simplification 
and modification. One man, working over the 
switchboard, makes some little improvement. 
Another hits upon a hitherto unthought-of feature. 
So the switchboard goes on improving, and the well- 
known readiness of the telephone managers’ to 
discard old appartaus, even if it is not completely 
used up, in favor of improved equipment, assures 
immediate recognition of the services of a man who 
can devise new things. 

There are two ways by which the technical school 
graduate may enter the profession of telephone 
engineering. One of these is to become connected 
directly with one of the thirty-odd Bell companies 
of the United States; the other is to enter the 
service of the Western Electric Company, which 
manufactures the apparatus used by these com- 
panies. There are great advantages in either 
method of getting a start. Whatever is to be said 
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on the side of working into the calling thru the 
medium of the Western Electric Company, is, 
naturally enough, set forth in their pamphlet, which 
seeks to demonstrate that, with main houses in 
Chicago and New York, ‘and branch houses or 
manufacturing plants in Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, San Francisco, Indianapolis, Denver, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Omaha, Salt Lake City, 
and Atlanta, this is the largest telephone manufac- 
turing house in the world, and can give the prospec- 
tive telephone engineer such an insight into the 
making of the tools of his profession, as he could 
get in no other way. The big organization employs 
altogether more than 20,000 people in this country, 
and has, further, established manufacturing plants 
in London, Antwerp, Tokio, Berlin, and Paris, 
beside branch houses in Sydney and Johannesburg. 
So that there are great advantages ahead for the 
young man who begins at the bottom in one of the 
factories of the Western Electric Company, master- 
ing the construction of telephonic apparatus in all 
the details. 

The Western Electric Company has established 
regular courses of varying length for graduates of 
colleges and technical schools, so that a young 
fellow can go from department to department and 
thus secure a comprehensive knowledge of the whole 
industry. He will begin work, perhaps, in the 
foundry, where he will spend his time for a month 
in making molds and brass castings of the various 
types used in telephone manufacture. Then he is 
transferred for four weeks more to the drilling 
department, where he is initiated into the methods 
of operating multiple drill presses. Thence he is 
turned over to the milling department to become 
familiar with surprisingly fine and intricate measure- 
ments. Another month gives him some proficiency 
in working with the hand machine-lathes. Later 
on, time is expended in a large tool room in which 
all the finer tools used in the manufactory are made. 

So on thruout the establishment. Even tho 
the student expects eventually to go into the 
operating rather than the manufacturing end of the 
telephone industry, he gets at the outset a practical 
knowledge of apparatus, which will stand him in 
good stead during the rest of his career. 

The Western Electric Company publishes a list 
of some of the college men who were holding respon- 
sible positions in their employ at the end of 1905. 
This includes graduates of the following: Amherst 
College, five; University of Chicago, two; Cornell 
University, nine; Dartmouth College, nine; Hamil- 
ton College, three; Harvard University, two; 
Illinois College, one; University of Illinois, four; 
University of Kansas, one; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, seven; University of Michigan, five; 
University of Minnesota, two; Pennsylvania State 
College, one; Princeton University, four; Purdue 
University, one; Racine College, one; University of 
Rochester, seven; Rutger’s College, two; Stevens 
Institute of Technology, one; Washington Uni- 
versity, one; Williams College, one; University of 
Wisconsin, one; Yale University, one; the Govern- 
ment P. and T. School, Japan, three; Royal College 
of Dublin, one; University of Tokio, two. Other 
college men who may be considering the occupation 
of the telephone engineer are advised to write the 
chief engineer of the company, Mr. C. E. Scribner, 

The reason for this earnest solicitation of college 
and scientific school men is easily understood when 
one realizes that the Bell telephone industry is 
increasing in this country at the rate of more than 
25 per cent. per annum, compound interest, and 
that telephone engineers are looking forward to a 
day in the near future when there will be an average 
of at least one telephone to five people thruout the 
United States. 
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An Elysian Spot. 


By JANE A. STEWART. 


‘‘None to say, ‘where’s your pass?’ 
None to say ‘Keep off the grass!’” 

The words, sung by children’s voices, floated 
out loud and clear. The stranger, attracted by 
the sounds, left the broad driveway along which 
he had been strolling, thru one of the quiet sections 
of big Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and followed 
the narrow gravel path which led in a curved line 
around an open space to a handsome big cream- 
colored Colonial mansion not far away. Nearing 
the thick green hedge which had at first concealed 
the grounds from view, the curious visitor saw an 
interesting and novel sight. 

The grassy slope beyond the hedge was covered 
with lively parties of men, women, and children. 
Mostly children. They were everywhere. Some 
were rolling down the grass incline, and with screams 
and laughter getting up to repeat the performance. 
Others were shouting with delight as they dodged 
thru the fountain-like spray of the watering hose 
on the lawn. Still others were playing tag, pussy- 
wants-a-corner, and hide-and-go-seek. A few were 
quietly seated among the groups of older people at 
the tables, or on the grass enjoying a picnic lunch. 
A large number were riding and racing on bicycles, 
velocipedes, and tally-hos. A crowd of children, 
seated on the grassy terrace beside the vine-grown 
veranda, were singing the words of the song that 
had caught the ear of the stroller, above the babel 
of minor sounds. 

Entering the enclosure, which had no gate, thru 
the open space at the edge of the hedge, and passing 
among the happy frolickers, the visitor was first 
drawn towards an erection from which subdued 
shouts of hilarity were coming. A stream of chil- 
dren ascended the flight of stairs under the slanting 
wooden canopy, then to disappear, laughing, into 
space. The mystery was solved on a nearer view 
from the farther side. The affair was a great 
sliding-board, the biggest and finest the stranger 
had ever seen. From the platform on the top, the 
children precipitated themselves down the shining 
polished surface of fine-grained wood, smooth as 
satin, singly, in pairs, in groups of threes and fours, 
on their sides, sitting up, reclining, and some of the 
boys in coasting fashion, flat on their stomachs. 


The din was almost deafening. And no one appeared 
to enjoy the fun more than the jolly man who 
seemed to be a sort of boss, watched the boys that 
they did not act rude, and made the sliders keep in 
regular line for the return ascent and the next slide. 

The visitor found himself in the centrifugal center 
of a lively amusement place. Swings, crowded full 
of happy youngsters, were flying back and forth 
under the trees and on wooden frames. A long line 
of impatient children stood waiting to be “next.” 
See-saws carried their festive loads up and down. 
Small sliding boards were being used by merry 
crowds. Sleeping and cooing babies swung in ham- 
mocks under the trees. Watchful mothers were 
near. It was an Elysian spot. Sheltered from 
the hot sun, under a pretty wooden pavilion, a jolly 
party of little people were building and digging in 
the soft, cool, white sand, erecting houses and won- 
derful structures, only to break them down again. 

‘Have a ride, mister?” 

The amused visitor did not hesitate to accept, 
and in a few minutes he was being propelled at as 
lively a rate as the running group of two-legged 
motors could take him around the circle transversed 
by the miniature merry-go-round. His knees almost 
touched his chin, to be sure, for the coach in which 
he sat was not intended for an adult person, altho 
some were occupied by other big folks. Twenty 
whirls and the laughing stranger stepped out to 
give way to the long line waiting their turn. 

A tall, brown-eyed, smiling-faced, gray - haired 
gentleman, who proved to be the director-in-chief 
of the festivities, and to whom the visitor now 
spoke, invited him to go into ‘‘the Children’s Play- 
house,” as he called it. Ascending the grassy 
slope, they approached the fine mansion with its 
dormer roof, big verandas, vine-grown columns, and 
big, cheerful windows. 

It was delightfully cool and pleasant inside the 
handsome building. The large clean basement had 
concrete floors, making a fine resort, as well as shel- 
ter, in case of a sudden storm. There was a piano, 
graphophone, music box, and games of all kinds 
in the commodious reception and game room-on 
the main floor. Very few children were here, as the 
weather was so fine without. A trained nurse, who 

was in attendance in case of 








emergency, was talking with 
one of the mothers. The visitor 
took a peep at the finely equipped 
dispensary, with medicine, ban- 
dages, and every thing needed 
to care for the injured. 

The crying of a baby greeted 
the ear as the director opened 
the door of the nursery up-stairs. 
About fifty tots, of kindergarten 
age and less, were here, playing 
on the rollicking mats, swinging 
in the hammocks and jumpers. 
The crying infant was taken by 
its mother into one of the retir- 
ing rooms near. Several moth- 
ers were heating milk in the 
diet kitchens. Others were mak- 
ing tea and coffee, which they 
carried in pails out to the picnic 
parties on the lawn. 

‘No, this is not a sanitarium; 
nor a day nursery,” said the 
director, J. Foster Ogden. ‘‘ But 











The Slide—A Popular Diversion at the Children’s Free Public Playhouse and Play- 
grounds, East Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


you can understand that while 
the children come for play and 
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A Party of School Children, from the City’s Public Schools, Enjoying a Day’s Outing at the Children’s Free Public 
Playhouse, East Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


recreation, pure and simple, many delicate children, 
as well as mothers, have been greatly benefited 
by the hygienic surroundings. The chance to play 
is an inducement to come. We have provisions to 
care temporarily for those who may be taken ill 
while here. Some children come every day. The 
playhouse is to them just like their own home. And 
it is as free as the good air they breathe.” 

The sun was setting behind the thick trees which 
form the western boundary of the grounds, as the 
visitor stepped out on the broad veranda, which 


is a fine feature of the beautiful Park Playhouse. 

The scene had changed. It was nearly seven 
o’clock, and time to go home. Babies were being 
put into carriages. Baskets were packed. Family 
groups were reunited. Already a long line of de- 
parting ones were filing along the homeward path. 
In a short time, the last lingering, tired child had 
vanished around the curve of Fountain Green 
Drive. And the care-takers were hard at§work 
clearing up the debris for the next day’s merry- 
making. 





An October Party in a New York City Kindergarten. What Can Be Done by a Resourceful Teacher. 
(Miss Rose R. Archer, Kindergartner). ; 
[A description of this party will be found in the October Teachers Magazine]. 
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Outlines of Nature Study Lessons. 
By A..T. SEyMouR,{Orange, N. J. 
How Plants Get Ready for Winter. 


(1) Winter leaves: (a) Narrow in shape, as in the 
pine. (6) Covered with a thick coat, as in the 
rhododendron. 

(2) Sealy winter leaves (most common). (a) 
Use of scaly leaves—to protect the summer leaves 
and flowers. (b) Bud-scales and contents form a 
bud; two kinds of buds. (c) Arrangement of winter 
leaves. (Observe as many buds as possible.) 

(3) How the tender buds are protected: (a) 
Wooly buds. (6) Barnished buds—waterproofing. 

(4) How the summer leaves are folded within the 
winter leaves. Compared with albuminous seeds 
(Morning Glory). Linnoeus. Leaf buds and flower 
buds; how they may be distinguished (size); how 
buds determine the shape of a tree. Terminal buds 
—axillary (lateral) buds. Excurrent trunks. De- 
liquescent growth. 

Each leaf bud is a possible branch or tree. Graft- 
ing—cleft grafting and budding. Flower buds on 
short branches. 

Leaf Scars—Shape, Kinds. 


Leaf scars, bud-scale scars, flower cluster scars, 
shape, markings, annual rings. 
Size of leaf buds—most developed, near end, 
dormant buds. 
Buds are so placed on the stem (Phyllotaxy) to 
give maximum light to foliage. 
Suggestive Questions. 


(For other questions see Jane Newell’s ‘From 
Seed to Leaf,” Part I.) 

How many scales on a cherry bud? 

Do all buds have the same number of scales? 

How many leaves may be in a bud? 

How are the scales arranged on the bud? 

Does the arrangement of scales protect the bud 
from rains? How? 

Which scales are thicker and harder—the outer 
or inner? ? 

Where is the wooly part found in buds? Why? 

Some buds are “sticky.” Why? 

Are all bud scales cemented together? 

What becomes of the winter leaves in the spring? 

When do winter leaves grow? Where? 

What causes the annual rings on twigs of trees? 

Where are buds found? 

How may a tree be made to grow tall and free 
from knots? 

Show how fruit trees may easily be made to grow 
low or tall. 

Why are hedges trimmed? 

Is it better to purchase fruit trees with branches 
cut or entire? 

Why should transplanted trees be well pruned? 

Why, in grafting, is it only necessary to bring the 
parts between the tree and bark together closely? 

Why are apple trees low and bushy, while a pine 
is tall and conical? 

In what form of trees is the terminal bud a leaf 
bud? Explain. 

How does the arrangement of buds affect the 
shape of a tree? 

Why do vines grow long and not bushy? 

What are tendrils? 

Do thorns ever come from buds? If so, what 
then is a thorn? 

Name two kinds of thorns. 

Why do plants in a dry climate have few or no 
leaves? 

Why is a cabbage a large bud? 

Name -three kinds of scars found on branches of 


What are nodes and internodes? 
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What marks may be found on the internodes of 
young stems? 

Why is the bark cleft on large trees? 

Why does it kill a tree to bury its trunk deeply 
in soil? 

What are the small marks on a leaf scar? How 
many on a horse chestnut leaf scar? What does this 
indicate as to number of parts of a leaf, if anything? 


The Leaf---What It Is and What It Does. 


[Reference: Bergen, ‘‘ Foundations of Botany.”’] 
1. Form of a Complete Leaf. 

Blade, petiole, stipules; simple, compound, radial; 
and pinnate veining. Forms, margins (Gray); 
climatic control of leaf form. 

2. The Structure of a Leaf. 


(a) The epidermis protective, often has waxy 
covering (bloom on fruit). 

(b) The palisade tissue (Green). 

(c) The mesophy] (intercellular spongy tissue). 

(d) Intercellular (air) spaces. 

(e) Leaf. 

(f) Stomata (stoma—mouth): number, occur- 
rence, use, guard cells, closed at night and in dry 
weather. 

3. Leaf Proxies, 


Green stems (cacti). 
4. Work of Leaves. 


1. Assimilation—photosynthesis. 

2. Transpiration (of water vapor). 

3. Respiration. 

4, Starch making (chlorophyll—Leaf-green). 
5. Source of Raw Material. 


The leaf obtains carbon dioxide, oxygen, water 
vapor, and ammonia from the air; and water, with 
compounds of potash, phosphorus, nitrogen, silica, 
ete., from the soil. 

The leaf as a mill (Goodale): 

The mill—Palisade-cells and underlying cells of 
the leaf. 

Raw material used—Carbon dioxide, water. 

Milling apparatus—Cholorophyll grains. 

Energy by which the mill is run—Sunlight. 

Manufactured product—Starch. 

Waste product—Oxygen. 

Reaction: 12 CO:-10 H2O-Ci2H20O10 (starch) 
-240 (oxygen). 

6. How the Starch Gets Out of the Leaf to Roots and Stem. 


Cell sap, sugar; no starch without chlorophyll; 
similarity of starch and grape-sugar. 
7. Leaf Grouping. 


The light factor; Rosette habit; the compass 
plant. 
8. Why Leaves are Colored. 


Why leaves fall. 
9. Leaf Movement. 
Motile organ, telegraph plant, sensitive plant; 
sun dew, Venus fly-trap. 
Questions. 


Name three gases which enter the stomata and 
three gases which pass out of the stomata. 

What is photosynthesis? Transpiration? Res- 
piration? 

How can the presence of starch in a leaf be proven? 

Why are plants grown in dark place white? 

Why does celery bleach? 

How would you remove a grass stain? (Alcohol.) 

Why are fungi not green? 

Why are some leaves partly white and partly 
green? (A ferment is present.) 

Where is starch made? Sugar? 

What will happen if a leaf is covered with a dark 
gummed label? A piece of cork? 
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Why are plants in a room healthful? Is this 
true at night? (Carbon dioxide is not poisonous.) 

How does starch get into the potato? Sugar in 
the beet? 

Are salads (lettuce, kale, etc.), real food? 

Where do animals change starch to sugar? 

Of what does vegetable food consist? Where 
was it made? Where was it found? 

What are gums, resins, oils? 

Where is protoplasm found? 


How to Test Foods for Starch. 


Reference—Peabody’s ‘‘Laboratory Exercises in 
Anatomy and Physiology.” 

Materials.—Corn-starch, grape-sugar, white of 
egg, mutton tallow, water, iodine solution, test- 
tubes, glass jar, alcohol lamp. 

(A) Method of applying iodine test. 

Put a small amount of corn-starch in a test-tube, 
add water and shake the mixture. 

1. Does the starch dissolve? 

2. Boil the mixture. 

a. What change do you notice? 

b. Has the starch dissolved? (Place some 
sugar and water in another test-tube, boil, 
and compare with the boiled starch.) 

3. Pour a little of the starch paste into a test-tube, 
add a drop of iodine, and record result. 

4, Add a few drops of the starch mixture to a 
large glassful of water; stir in a few drops of iodine. 
What is the result? 

5. Pour a small amount of iodine into a test-tube 
of water. What do you observe? 

6. Put a small amount of grape-sugar into a test- 
tube; into a second test-tube some white of egg 
mixed with water; and into a third tube put some 
mutton tallow (fat). Add a little iodine to each. 

a. Do you notice any change in the color of 
any of the substances? 

b. Do any of the colors resemble at all the 
change of color resulting from the addition 
of iodine to starch? 

7. From the preceding experiments state how you 
may determine whether a substance contains much 
starch, little starch, or no starch. 

(B) Application of iodine test to various foods. 

1. Test as many foods as you can by adding hot 
water to each on a porcelain dish and then applying 
iodine (e. g., oatmeal, flour, meat, egg, milk, parsnip, 
potato, onions, apples (both green and ripe), beans, 
rice, pepper). 

2. Tabulate results in columns under the following 
se q “Much Starch,” ‘Little Starch,” ‘‘No 

tarch.”’ 


How to Test Foods for Grape-Sugar. 


Reference—Peabody’s ‘‘Laboratory Exercises in 
Anatomy and Physiology.” 

Materials—Grape-sugar, corn-starch, white of 
egg, mutton tallow, raisins, onions, grapes, granu- 
lated sugar, and other foods; Fehling’s solution; 
test-tubes; alcohol lamp. 

(A) Method of applying Fehling’s Test. 

1. Dissolve a small amount of grape-sugar (glu- 
cose) in water in a test-tube. 

a. What is the taste of the solution? 
b. Add some Fehling’s solution and boil. 

What changes do you notice? 

2. Into the first of three test-tubes put some 
white of egg mixed with water; into a second tube 
some corn-starch; and into a third tube some 
mutton tallow (fat). Add Fehling’s solution to 
each and boil. 

a. Does any change take place in the color 
of the Fehling’s solution? 

b. Do any of the colors resemble at all the 
color of the Fehling’s solution when it was 
boiled with grape-sugar? 
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3. How can you determine whether or not grape- 
sugar is present in a given food? 

(B) Application of Fehling’s solution test to 
various foods. 

1. Test as many different kinds of foods as you 
can, first treating them with water, boiling in a 
test-tube and then boiling with Fehling’s solution 
(e. g., onions, grapes, both ripe and unripe, pears, 
granulated sugar, honey, molasses, meat, egg). 

2. Tabulate your results in columns under the 
following heads: ‘‘Grape-sugar Present,’ ‘‘Grape- 
sugar Absent.” 


Some Invisible Friends and Foes Among Plants. 


(A) The Yeast Plant—1-3,000 inches long. 

1. Top yeast grows by budding. 

2. Sediment yeast grows by four internal spores 
in each cell—mother cells and daughter cells. 

The yeast plant consumes oxygen and gives off 
carbon-dioxide (like animals). Does not consume 
carbon-dioxide like green plants. The carbon-di- 
oxide forms bubbles in bread as the yeast plant grows 
in numbers; millions of new plants in a few hours; 
best temperature 70°-90°, for top yeast. Sediment 
yeast will grow in colder places. 

Yeast turns sugar to alcohol; used by brewers 
for beer making; found in the air everywhere; 
grows in warm, moist places. 

(B) The Moulds. (Mucor.) 

Like yeast plant in many respects. Grows by 
spores on stems (Hyphae) in stale bread, and other 
foods, and organic matter, 7. e., saprophytes. Root- 
like threads (nycelium) form a visible net work; 
little black balls, full of spores, grow, break, and 
are carried by the wind everywhere; always present 
in the air. Spores grow in warm, moist places only. 

(C) Bacteria (a staff): about 10,000 would make 
an inch. 

Found everywhere. 

1. Health producing; aid digestion. 

2. Disease producing. 

3. Ferments. Give flavor to wines. Cultivated 
by wine growers; best varieties make choicest wines. 
Cheese flavors due to bacteria. Grow by fission 
usually. 

Shape—rods (bacillus); balls (coccus); curved. 

Destroyed by healthy white corpuscles of blood. 
Grow in warm, moist places, millions in a few hours. 
The teeth surrounded by bacteria. Dusty streets 
fill air with bacteria. Garbage carts a source of 
danger. Decaying matter and bacteria; no decay 
without bacteria. Acids produced by bacterial 
growth cause offensive odors. 





Good and Hard. 
ReEsvutts OF ExcessivE CorreE DRINKING. 


It is remarkable what suffering some persons put up with 
just to satisfy an appetite for something. 

A Mich. woman says: ‘‘I had been using coffee since I was 
old enough to have a cup of my own at the table, and from 
it I have suffered agony hundreds of times in the years past. 

‘My trouble first began in the form of bilious colic, coming 
on — few weeks and almost ending my life. At every 
attack for 8 years I suffered in this way. I used to pray 
for death to relieve me from my suffering. I had also attacks 
of sick headache, and began to suffer from catarrh of the 
stomach, and of course awful dyspepsia. 

‘For about a year I lived on crackers and water. Believ- 
ing that coffee was the cause of all this suffering, I finally 
quit it and began to use Postum Food Coffee. It agreed 
with my stomach, my troubles have left me, and I am fast 
gaining my health under its use. 

‘‘No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. No one could be 
in a much more critical condition than I was from the use 
of coffee. Some doctors pronounced it cancer, others ulcer- 
ation, but none gave me any relief. But since I stopped 
coffee and began Postum, I am getting well so fast I can 
heartily recommend it for all who suffer as I did.’””’ Name 

iven Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
ook, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”” ‘‘There’s a reason.” 








} 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Hon. Andrew Dickson White, for- 
mer president of Cornell University, Min- 
ister to Germany, etc., has gathered 
statistics with reference to crime, par- 
ticularly murder, and finds that in mur- 
ders—and particularly in unpunished 
murders—our own country leads the 
world, and Chicago leads the United 
States. The number of murderers now 
awaiting trial in the chief cities of the 
world, is as follows: 


St. Petersburg... 49| Berlin......... 8 
re ee 48 | London........ 0 
Cnwago........ 35 | Vienna........ 0 
2S ee 26 | Dublin........ 0 


New York.. .... 22] 


The summer schools and playgrounds 
of Newark, N. J., have been more popular 
than ever this year. The total increase 
over last year in daily attendance on the 
playgrounds is reported to have been 
2,484, and in the summer schools, 968. 
There were 236 teachers engaged in the 
summer work, of whom ten were men. 


The New York State Training School 
for Girls, at Hudson, will hereafter be 
used exclusively as a reformatory insti- 
tution for girls under sixteen years of 
age. There are at present 320 inmates, 
over two hundred of whom were com- 
mitted from New York City. In addition 
to the more purely educational training 
— attention will be paid to the 
physical development of girls. Two new 
cottages are soon to be added. More 
ground is to be set aside, too, for special 
instruction in gardening. 


Contrary to general expectation, no 
change will be made in the curriculum 
of the Philadelphia public schools during 
the present year. Superintendent Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh has decided that it is 
to the best interests of the schools and 
the pupils for him to become acquainted 
with the present workings before any 
radical changes are made. 


Baltimore will have a ‘‘ Home-coming 
Week and Jubilee,” and so the opening 
of the schools has been put off to Septem- 
ber 17, to allow the children to take part 
in the festivities. Six new portable 
school buildings have been added to the 
sixteen in use last year. These new 
structures are 22 by 34 feet, and consist 
of one class-room, a cloak-room, and a 
vestibule. They will be located in the 
yards of the buildings reporting an 
overflow. The city now uses 152 school 
buildings, of which forty-two are rented. 


Brenaw College, located at Gainesville, 
Ga., has made wonderful progress. It is 
now building a military academy which 
is to cost $40,000, and promises to be the 
most completely and perfectly equipped 
of any similar building in the South. 
Other notable buildings have been 
planned, to be erected around the site of 
the original college. 


The Brittain farm, which was given to 
the he of Georgia last year by 
Dr. George Foster Peabody, is being 
surveyed. The data will be sent to Dr. 
Peabody, and a map of the farm will be 
made, similar to those of the other 
property of the University. 





Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They are used only inter- 


nally. Tostop pain, one tablet is admin- 
istered at once; twenty minutes later the 
ame dose is repeated, and if necessary 
a third dose given twenty minutes after 
the neonates Engel, M. D., in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


Dr. Frederick W. Simonds, head of the 
school of geology of the University of 
Texas, is revising and rewriting Maury’s 
Physical Geography. 


New York City will have 22,700 new 
school sittings ready by September 10, 
and 15,700 more soon after. This will 
by no means solve the part-time problem, 
but it is hoped that there will be no 
increase of the number of pupils not 
receiving full time instruction. On June 
28, City Supt. W. H. Maxwell, reported 
76,243 children on part time in the ele- 
mentary schools, an increase of 6,427 
over 1905. 


A boy graduated from a Brooklyn 
public school in June, died August 24, 
and the attending physician gave as the 
cause of his rye. heart failure brought 
on by overstudy. 


Wasuineton, Pa.—Prin. George B. 
McKeag resigned his position because the 
board refused, by a vote of 16 to 2, to 
raise his salary. This town is paying 
only $1,000 a year. Mr. McKeag wil 


be succeeded by Prin. George W. Gilmore. & 


PortsviLLE, Pa.—Joseph Kehler, of 
Frackville, has been elected principal of 
the Pottsville High School, succeeding 
S. A. Thurston, who was elected super- 
intendent of the borough schools. Prin- 
cipal Jesse Newton, for many years as the 
head of the Jackson Street grammar 
school, has resigned, and Principal J. M. 
Schrope, of Delanto, has been elected to 
succeed him. Mr. Kehler is a graduate 
of Lafayette College (1904) and Mr. 
Schrope of the Keystone State Normal 
School. 


Lyman R. Abbott will have charge of 
the manual training school in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Superintendent Greeson 
is in'full sympathy with the work begun 
under the superintendency of Mr. Elson, 
and is vigorously pushing the develop- 
ment of manual training. 


Superintendent Phillips has decided 
to introduce ‘‘simplified spelling” into 
the schools of Scranton, Pa. 


Newark, N. J., is going ahead with the 
erection of a technical high school. After 
making a farcial display of a desire to 
let merit rule, the committee on school 
houses appointed Nathan Myers as 
architect. 


The Ohio State Colored Industrial and 
Educational Exposition at Grove City, a 
suburb of Columbus, has been a splendid 
success, on which the colored people are 
to be congratulated. Among the prom- 
inent speakers last month were Vice- 
President Fairbanks and Booker T. 
Washington. 


Urica, N. Y.—Miss Katherine E. 
Jones, former principal of the Frances 
Street School, died on August 17, after 
a long illness. 


Harrispurc, Pa.—G. W. Henry has 
been promoted to the principalship of 
the Felton School. 


Portland, Ore., expects that the en- 
rolment in the common schools will 
reach the 20,000 mark. Last year more 
than 17,000 children were in attendance. 


The manual training course in the 
schools of Fargo, N. D., has been con- 
siderably enlarged. Hereafter there will 
be daily instruction in this subject. Mr. 
E. C. Barber, a graduate of the Stout 
Manual Training School at Menominee, 
Wis., is the new supervisor. 


Cateponia, N. Y.—Dr. Charles Menzi® 
has been elected president of the School 
Board. Mr. Charles F. Walter is the 
principal of the local faculty. 


Passaic, N. J., has welcomed its first 
male principal in the ge | of her 
elementary schools. Prin. Charles L. 
Stock will have charge of No. 4. 


Prof. George F. Olds, of Amherst, has 
declined the offer of the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State College at Bellefonte. 


The Board of Education of Wilmington, 
Del., has decided to borrow $40,000, to 
be expended for the erection of new 
school buildings. The city is sadly in 
need of such improvement. : 


The new books recommended by the 
text-book committee at Columbus, Ohio, 
include the following: 

Progressive Speller (Hunt’s), American 
Book Co.: parts 1 and 2; Readers (Jones), 
Ginn & Co.; Arithmetic (Young & Jack- 
son’s), Appleton & Co.; Modern English 
Lessons (Buehler & Hotchkiss), Newson 
Co.; Modern English Grammar (Bueh- 
ler), Newson & Co.; History (Mace’s), 
Rand, McNally & Co.; Physiology and 
Hygiene (Krohn’s Graded _ Lessons), 
Appleton & Co.; English Composition 
(Sykes), Scribner’s Sons; Botany (Coul- 
ter’s Text Book of), Appleton & Co.; 
Animal Studies (Jordan, Kellogg & 
Heath), Appleton & Co.; cheng amy | 
(Martin’s Human Body), Henry Holt 
Co. 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. George W. Atherton, for the past 
twenty-four years president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Agricultural College, died 
at his home in Bellefonte, Pa., July 24. 
Dr. Atherton was born in Boxford, 
Essex county, Mass., June 20, 1837. 
He worked his way thru Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Yale University, where he 
was graduated in 1863. He served in 
the 10th Connecticut Volunteers during 
the Civil War, and held professorships in 
the Albany Boys’ Academy, St. John’s 
College at Annapolis, Md., and Rutgers 
College in New Jersey. He served on the 
commission to investigate the Red Cloud 
Indian agency in 1875, and was chairman 
of the committee to digest and revise the 
state system of taxation of New Jersey 
in 1878. He was also made the first vice- 
president of the American Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. 

Dr. Atherton drafted the congressional 
act establishing an agricultural experi- 
ment station in every state and territory 
in the union, and ter his work in this 
direction, and for his efforts in securing 
the passage of the law by Conbress, he 
was chosen the first president of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestation: 
and bui'ds up the whole system. 
Accepi no substitute. 5 
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Scratched Till Blood Ran. 


Scaues on Face anp Heap—Turew Orr 
LittLtE Watery SusstanceE—Com- 
PLETE CurE By Cuticura Rem- 


EDIES. 
_ “I will be glad to give anybody suffer- 
ing from eczema any information regard- 
ing Cuticura Remedies. When my little 
girl was about a year and a half old 
there developed small pimples on her 
face, which went into a scale which threw 
off a little watery substance. Her head 
was also affected with it. 
scratch until it bled, making very bad 
sores. We tried two or three salves, 
including borax. They did not do any 
good, so I got some Cuticura Soap first, 
and then used the Cuticura Soap, Oint- 
ment, and Pills. They comoletily cured 
her, and we have had no more bother 
with it. Wm. F. Knox, 1216 So. 35th 
‘Street, Philadelphia, Pa., June 10, 1905.” 


TH E ww Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWws Travel and Education 





DOLLAR DIME 2 2 
A YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at Newsestands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
Instr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News’ and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could 
more generally called to its use.” 

—o——_ 


Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 


average. Miss Fisher won.” 
ARTHUR Nasu, Columbus, 0. 
“TI find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.”” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


WriTeE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 








BARNES’ STEEL PENS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
Perfect Durable Smooth 


Samples of our School Pens—Six Cents 
Illustrated Circular Free 


A. S. BARNES 6 COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street :: NEW YORK 

















‘READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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New School Sittings. 

Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of 
school buildings, says that there will be 
22,700 new sittings ready when the 
schools open on September 10—9,400 
in Manhattan, 2,400 in The Bronx, 9,450 
in Brooklyn, and 1,450 in Queens. In 
October, 3,400 additional sittings should 
be ready, and 12,300 more in November, 
he says. 

The report says that there are 1,450 
new sittings also ready in the Borough of 
eens. eh : 
In presenting the result of his investi- 
gations, Superintendent Snyder says that 
the number of new sittings ready at this 
time is greater than ever before. Never- 
theless, it does not appear likely that the 
number of pupils on part time instruction 
will be less than last year. 

According ‘to the annual report for 
1905, there were 55,292 on part time at 
the close of the school term, representing 
10.3 per cent. of the total ——- registra- 
tion of 551,106. In 1904 there were 
66,925 on part time of the 520,658 regis- 
tered, or 12.9 per cent, It seems more 
than likely that the registration this fall 
will be close to the 600,000 mark, so that 
even if the 38,400 sittings expected b 
November are all ready on time, they will 
barely keep pace with the normal increase 
in the school population of the city. 


After Vacation. 

Just as it is harder to set a ball in 
motion than to keep it in motion, it is 
harder to take up any line of work again, 
after the summer vacation, than to keep 
on with it. , 

The effects of the strain are seen in 
changed looks, diminished appetite and 
broken sleep. 

Now is a time when many—clerks, 
bookkeepers, teachers, pupils, and others 
—should. take a tonic, and we think the 
best is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which acts 
on the whole system, builds it up, and 
wards off sickness. 


German to Lecture at Yale. 

Professor Wonnerlin, of the University 
of Berlin, will lecture during the last two 
weeks of October on ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments of German Thought.” His ap- 
pointment is due to the kindness of the 
Germanistic Society of America, which 
has provided funds to enable the Univer- 
sity authorities to obtain a lecturer in 
the general field of philosophical and 
educational thought. His coming to 
Yale will mean that two professors from 
the University of Berlin are to lecture 
at the University during the fall term, 
the appointment of Professor Nernst, the 
physicist, having already been announced. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Pri buona ame oka pte 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 

A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin“ 

describing courses sentjon application. 
THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 
% 
New York'and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Exprass and 
Freight Service. 


RiTES ALWAYS TSE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 


FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENC#, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON- Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 

















EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT. 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 
BRIDGEPORT Direct. 

Stops at foot of East #lst St. 

EVERY WKtEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 





From Piers $7 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 





* fest and Health for Mother and Child 
MRs8. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has been wee 


KS WIND (©11C, and_ J 
DIARRHGEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
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“Is 
#hose who have 
in house-cleaning 
islike magic.Try a 







OLIO 
know ils service 
Acake ofitatonce. 








NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-668 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oincotea 





SEND FOR GAYALOES 


A_Complete Catalog 


of our long list of books 


For Teacners & ScHools 


will be ready soon 
Send for a copy now 


A. S. Barnes & Co., iI-I5 East 24th St., N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


= BREWER een cy 
a AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call forteachers. Fills best pos- 
itions ; four od te ; average, $290 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
leges and Normal schools. 16th year. 


For quick work, call, ?phone or wire. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Soitting Paiexée 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-das 








CLASS MANAG 


TAYLOR 











B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has good positicns for goed teachers with good records. 


Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 






NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave 











4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 


an Francisco, 217 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C , r505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


AN AGEN CY 
f d tell i thing, but if it i 
nS AP : THAT sslegiitedemmmnande tender 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “°° ayn; 1. 


Pa ee a ee a 
Oldest and best known in United States 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good T. Well Printed —Fine Paper — Half- New Copyright Introductions— New Type — Good 


ype — 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides—Price duced to Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
81.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


font er one” DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq. Phila. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 




















“‘ The book that makes teaching easier for you.’’ 


Management and Methods 
By THOMAS E. SANDERS 


We are glad to announce that we have just secured the publishing rights of 
Management and Methods, 7. Thomas E. Sanders. This book came from press 
only a few months ago and has met with splendid sales. It is plain, practical, 
gene and pedagogically sound. The author speaks from a wide experience. 

e hits the point on every topic. He discusses the problems of school manage- 
ment and methods of teaching from the standpoint of the great mass of teachers— 
those teaching in the rural and village schools. It is in reality what one teacher 
declared it to be, ‘‘the book that makes teaching easier for you.”’ 

For State or County Reading Circles, the teachers’ institute or round table, or 
for private reading or study, it will give satisfaction. 


312 pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 











Art of Class 


Management 


and Discipline 


By JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Pd.D. 


District Superintendent New York 
City Schools. 


HE value of every principle and 
i |g device suggested has been 

demonstrated. It is the only 
book we know of treating in detail,. 
from a practical point of view, all the 
problems of government and man- 
agement that confront the teacher. 
It shows how infinitely more than 
mere ‘‘ order ’’ good ‘‘ discipline ’’ is; 
what are elements of effective con- 
trol; how to secure all the ends of 
class government; and by what means. 
the teacher may gradually secure 
self-government, and thus emancipate- 
herself from the slavery of being a_ 
detective and policeman. Corporal 
punishment is entirely eliminated 
from the list of deterrents; and plans. 
are suggested for governing by per- 
sonal influence, by the public opinion 
of the class, and by various other 
means. There are also chapters on 
‘‘Class-room Decoration,’’ ‘‘ The 
Care of School Property,’’ and ‘‘ The- 
Class Library.’’ A Complete Cone. 
stitution for a Class Organization on 
parliamentary lines is given in one 
of the chapters. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Complete catalog sent on request. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
11-15 East 24th Street 


New York 




















